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THEE CRAYON. 



we will among the public haunts of men, we never lay off the 
armor of our life-battle so quickly and so confidingly, as in the 
galleries of Art, and in the studios of artists. A late number 
of the Boston Courier contained an impromptu memorial of 
Crawford, by a genuine lover of Art and artists, Mr. George S. 
Hillard, and from the paper we accordingly extract the follow- 
ing graceful and affectionate tribute to the memory of his 
artist friend : 

"From the date of his marriage his life flowed on in an unbroken 
current of occupation and peace; his genius every day drawing the 
materials of growth from the calm air of happiness. His devotion to 
his art, which had caricil him so heroically through his long years of 
waiting and struggle, kept the firm temper of his spirit from yielding, 
in the least degree, to the blandishments of comparative ease. Suc- 
cess, recognition, the assurance of work, acted Upon Crawford's 
nature like dew and sunshine upon the flower. With htm to be occu- 
pied was happiness : to be idle was torture. "We never knew a man 
to whom might be more truly applied that Arte illustration of 
Luther's, which compares the human heart to a millstone which, 
when wheat is put under it, grinds the wheat, but when there is no 
wheat there, grinds and tears itself. He was never happier, never in 
higher spirits, than when he had as much to do as could be accom- 
plished only by the most resolute and uninterrupted industry. What 
to most men would have been a burden was to him only a spur. 

" The writer of this notice spent the greater part of the winter of 
1847-48, and a portion of the spring of 184S, iu Rome ; and not a 
day passed without seeing more or less of Crawford. He was then liv- 
ing in the Corso, in a suite of rooms- not long afterwards exchanged 
for the second floor of the Villa Negroni. His studio was in the 
Piazza Barberini. Two young children were already blooming round 
his hearth. How busily, how happily, his days went by ! In the 
winter season there are always many Americans resident in Rome, 
and all who had any claims were received at bis house with that 
cordial and sincere hospitality which brought back to the wanderer's 
heart the sweet sensations of home. How distinctly do these pictures 
of the past rise up before the mind's eye ! the pleasant room, lighted 
up with the genial wood fire; the warm grasp of the outstretched 
hand ; the beaming smile, that was a heart-smile as well as a lip- 
smile; the sweet, stammering Italian of the little girl, not forgetting 
the friendly wag of Carlo's tail — a good dog — but who would hunt 
the sheep on the Campagna, and always come back from our walks 
with one end of his master's handkerchief tied to his collar, and a 
very penitent expression in his pendulous ears. 

" Crawford was at that period busily engaged in his profession, but 
not so absorbed by it that he could not give to us many precious and 
profitable hours of companionship. With him we rambled in long 
walks over the Campagna, visited the galleries of the Vatican and 
the Capitol, and explored all the highways and by-ways of Rome; 
listening to his instructive conversation on Art, and to those fresh 
and interesting revelations of Italian life and manners which his long 
residence in the land, and his familiar acquaintance with its people so 
well qualified him to make. Occasionally, too, though rarely, he 
would let drop an incidental reminiscence or two of his own early 
struggles and privations; but in the most simple and natural way, as 
one not disposed to magnify or parade his claims to sympathy on that 
behalf. Should we ever visit Rome again, there would hang over its 
temples and fragments a more pensive shade than that cast by those 
solemn teachings of Time which address all experiences alike : — 

" ' Bat, oh, for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the Bound of a voice that is still I* 
"We live by memory and hope : in the sharp sense of present 
bereavement, in the consciousness that a light has been taken away 
from the palh of life, let us not forget what we have had. Those 
vanished hours are for ever locked in the heart, and cannot be taken 
from it till it has ceased to heat. If ' a tbing of beauty be a joy for 



ever,' still more so is the memory of the precious momenta passed in 
full communion and deep sympathy with a noble and affectionate 
nature, by whose influence our own was quickened, elevated, and 
inspired." 

Tde commonly received opinion, that the Church, during the 
centuries anterior to the Reformation, actively developed Art, 
is a great mistake. The people developed it in spite of the 
Church, the latter "adroitly adapting the reviving Arts to her 
purposes." In regard to the effect of the active religious 
spirit of the people, Mrs. Jameson says : 

" We find edicts and councils repressing the popular extravagances 
in this respect, and denouncing those apocryphal versions of sacred 
events and traditions which had become the delight of the people. 
But vain were councils and edicts; the tide was too strong to be so 
checked. The church found herself obliged to accept, and mould to 
her own objects, the exotic elements she could not eradicate. She 
absorbed, so to speak, the evils and errors she could not expel." 



BOOK H0TI0B8. 

The Faumek's Boy.* — In respect to the poetry of this book, 
we doubt if the present aspiring age will accept simple subjects 
like the Seasons or Rural Life, or enjoy thoughts in verse which 
Nature may be supposed to evoke in the simple heart of a 
farmer's boy. However this may be, this English classic by 
Robert Bloomfield, composed in a shoemaker's garret, and once 
rejected by several London publishers, seems to have presented 
an inviting theme for the illustrative pencil of Birket Foster. 
This artist contributes eighteen drawings to the work, forming 
a collection in which the characteristics of his genius may be 
fully enjoyed. Birket Foster belongs to no school ; his works 
are the inspiration of genuine feeling ; good taste presides over 
their execution ; the mind rarely fails to find that beauty in 
them which the artist sought to place before us. In this book 
we would especially mention, as wood-cut gems of Art, the 
illustration — 

" And every cottage from the plenteous store, 
Receives a burden nightly at its door." 

Aud for its true rendering of the winter aspect ; — 

" Then welcome, cold ; welcome, ye snowy nights." 

Together with that which follows : 

"Around their home the storm-pinch'd cattle low." 

Two artists besides Birket Foster contribute; Harrison Weir fur- 
nishes several designs, among which we would note — 

" Whilst far abroad the fox pursues his prey;" 

And G. E. Hicks has an excellent figure-subject in — 

" With joy she views her plenteous reeking store." 

The engraving and printing are admirably executed ; in short, 
the Farmer's Boy is an honestly illustrated book throughout, 
one that is likely to be permanently valuable for its Art, and 
one of the choicest and least expensive gift-books of the season. 

Errata. — In second column, of page 328 (November number, 1857) 
16th line from "the foot of the column, the word " the " Rhould be in- 
serted between the words "through" and " generations;" in the fol- 
lowing line add the word "painted*' immediately before the period. 

To Correspondents. — Lines " Tossed on a Stormy Sea" will ap- 
pear in the next number. " Jno." will also appear. 

* "The Farmer's Boy," by. Bloomfield. D. Appletoo & Co., New York, 1858. 
SO illustrations. 



